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Die Besteuerung des Waldes. By Heinrich Weber. Frank- 
furt a. M., J. D. Sauerlander's Verlag, 1909. — x, 555 pp. 

The Germans have gone so far in the development of scientific for- 
estry, as well as in the production of economic literature, that there is 
a natural tendency to assume that they at least must have solved the 
problem of forest taxation. Such an assumption is by no means correct. 
That the United States is not the only country with a forest- taxation 
problem on its hands is shown by the vigorous discussion of this ques- 
tion which has been carried on of late in the German forestry journals. 
In this discussion leading German foresters have severely criticized 
their own tax system and have disagreed with each other on funda- 
mental matters of principle as well as on practical questions of admin- 
istration. Among the leaders in this discussion have been Professor 
Endres of the University of Munich, whose previous writings are 
summed up in a chapter on taxation in his recent Handbuch der Forst- 
politik? and Dr. Weber, the author of the volume under review. His 
is the first book devoted wholly to the subject of forest taxation. The 
treatment, both theoretical and practical, is limited to German condi- 
tions and to the discussion of German legislation. Aside from this re- 
striction, the work evidently aims to give a complete and exhaustive 
treatment of the whole subject of forest taxation. 

Forests in Germany are subject to three different taxes : the income 
tax (Einkommensteuet), the ground tax (Grundsteuer) and the prop- 
erty tax ( Verm'ogensteuer) . The several states differ in their selection 
of one or more of these taxes. As a rule, the general progressive in- 
come tax is the basis of the system , supplemented by the property tax 
or the ground tax or both. The ground tax is based on the average 
yield, as determined by the Kadaster, whereas the property tax is based, 
so far as possible, on the market value. The distinction between these 
taxes is neither logical nor consistent ; it is due to historical causes. 
Very few states employ both taxes. The income tax is coming to oc- 
cupy a more and more important place, while the ground tax is largely 
obsolete and is decaying as a state tax. Its place is being taken by the 
property tax, which serves as a supplementary tax to secure the heavier 
taxation of funded incomes and the taxation of certain kinds of property 
which yield only a small income or no income at all. Dr. Weber treats 
these forms of taxation separately, giving for each a discussion of the 
underlying principles, a critical account of the way in which these 

•Berlin, Verlag von Julius Springer, 1905. 
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principles are applied in legislation, in official administrative instruc- 
tions and in court decisions, and a synopsis of the legislation of each of 
the German states. A great deal of attention is given to the writings 
of Dr. Endres, with whom the author finds himself in almost continuous 
disagreement. 

The author's main thesis with respect to the income tax is as follows. 
The income from forestry should be defined as consisting of the value 
of all uses which the owner can derive from the forest within a given 
period (as a year) without reducing the value of the forest below its 
value at the beginning of the period. This obviously includes the value 
of all forest products, whether sold or used directly by the owner, and 
in addition any increase in the value of the forest itself. The simplest 
method, theoretically, of ascertaining the year's income from a forest is 
to take an inventory at the beginning and at the end of the tax year. 
The amount by which the latter value exceeds the former is the year's 
increase in value. To this is added the value of all products taken 
from the forest during the year. The result is the year's income from 
the forest, in the economic sense, and also for purposes of taxation. 
In case the two inventories show a decrease in value, as often happens, 
this decrease is negative income and is to be deducted from the forest 
products of the year ; the remainder shows the true income. In brief, 
the annual growth in value of the forest ( Wertzuwachs) is the true 
income and should be the basis of the income tax. Income, as thus 
defined, is to be distinguished from the capital or " income-source" 
(Vermogen, Einkotnmensquelle). The year's increase in value is the 
income, regardless whether more or less than this is actually used. If 
more than the year's growth is used, then capital has been used; if 
less, the year's growth is nevertheless income , part of which is saved 
and added to the capital and is hereafter to be regarded as capital. 

In none of the German states does actual legislation follow our 
author's concept of income or does it attempt to apply consistently his 
distinction between income and capital. Most of the laws incline to 
regard all actual uses of forest products as income. A few states, as 
Prussia, attempt to limit income to " ordinary" uses, treating " extra- 
ordinary " uses as encroachments on the capital and therefore not in- 
come. Weber is severe in his criticism of the laws, of their adminis- 
tration and of their interpretation by the courts, particularly in 
Prussia. 

Dr. Endres, on the other hand, agrees with the principle on which 
the German income-tax laws are in the main constructed. He holds 
that all the actual receipts from forestry are to be regarded as income. 
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The only exceptions are that cuttings caused by natural calamities (as 
by wind, snow etc.) are not income, and, further, that the proceeds 
from the sale of the whole forest (both land and trees) are not income 
but a change in the form of capital, whereas the proceeds from the sale 
of the trees alone would be income. This is an application of the 
principle found in the laws that income must come from a definite, 
permanent " income source." 

Certain questions of principle here stand out clearly defined. First 
of all we recognize that Weber has made the familiar mistake of 
regarding savings as income. Endres is here more nearly in harmony 
with economic principles. Weber claims that his idea of income 
merely puts forestry on a par with a savings-bank account, whose 
annual increase is taxed as income. But this is simply because the 
savings-bank account also is incorrectly taxed. Endres tries to 
defend the taxation of the annual increase in a savings-bank account, 
while taxing only the actual receipts from forestry, on the ground 
that the former may be used if the owner desires, while the growth of 
the forest must be left unused till the trees are ripe. But this is not a 
valid distinction. As Weber shows, the forest owner also may use the 
year's growth by selling the forest or borrowing money on the security 
of the forest. 

While Endres and the German lawmakers are generally more nearly 
correct, in regarding as income the actual receipts or uses from the 
forest, neither has carried out this idea consistently. For instance , the 
Prussian law, after denning income as above, tries to distinguish be- 
tween " ordinary " and " extraordinary " uses or proceeds, calling the 
former income, the latter capital. Weber himself shows clearly that 
these two principles are contradictory. 

Endres, on the other hand, is forced into an untenable position when 
he declares that the proceeds from the sale of the entire stand of timber 
are to be regarded as income, whereas the proceeds of the sale of the 
whole forest (land and trees) are capital. Weber shows clearly that the 
former is just as much capital as the latter. Correctly, of course, both 
receipts are income, not capital at all. 

The ground tax is intended to be a tax on the average net yield of 
the forest, assuming ordinary conditions and the usual kind of manage- 
ment. As to the theory of this tax, the central proposition of Dr. 
Weber is that the yield should in all cases be the total net " forest rent" 
( Waldrente) , which thus includes the interest on the capital in the form 
of standing timber, as well as the interest on the land. This is prac- 
tically equal to the annual increase in value ( IVertzuwachs) . Endres 
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had insisted that this method was correct only for those forests which 
produce a sustained annual yield. For forests producing an intermit- 
tent yield he would use as the taxable annual yield only the soil rent 
{Bodenrente) , i. e. , the interest on the expectation-value at the be- 
ginning of the rotation period. This means, of course, that the 
interest on the growing timber is not included in the taxable yield. 
Endres believes that taxation of this yield is equivalent to the taxa- 
tion of the annual yield of the sustained-yield forest. Weber, on the 
other hand, would define the yield in this case, as well as in the forest 
with an annual sustained yield, as the annual increase in value, claim- 
ing that it is inconsistent to treat the two kinds of management differ- 
ently. The laws generally require the taxation of the average annual 
yield, *'. e., the final yield divided by the number of years in the rota- 
tion period ; and Weber accepts this as being approximately equivalent 
to taxation of the annual growth. 

The point at issue is a fundamental one. Weber's method means a 
very much heavier taxation of the intermittent forest than that advo- 
cated by Endres. Weber points out correctly an important error in 
Endres's argument : in comparing the two kinds of forests he takes the 
intermittent forest at the date when the trees were first planted, the 
sustained forest already full grown and furnishing an annual yield. 
Endres's method of reckoning the yield of the intermittent forest is 
entirely correct, if the regular annual tax begins at the time the forest 
is planted ; but if we begin taxing the sustained forest also at the date 
of its first planting, its yield will have to be reckoned in exactly the 
same way. Endres's method will not produce a correct result if the 
taxation of the intermittent forest begins at any date except the time 
of planting. Weber is therefore justified in denying the correctness of 
the separate treatment of the two kinds of management. His own 
method, however, of reckoning the yield as equal to the annual growth, 
or the average annual yield, is open to exactly the same objection 
as his plan of reckoning forest income. Here again we are taxing 
savings as though they were actual yields available for use, and this 
plan means a relatively heavier taxation of the forest bearing an inter- 
mittent yield. 

In the case of the property tax we find the same disagreement 
between Weber and Endres. In the case of the forest with a sustained 
annual yield, Endres would consider the total value of the forest as 
the taxable property ; but in case of the intermittent forest, he would 
tax as property only the value of the soil. Weber would tax the total 
value of the forest in both cases, this value being periodically deter- 
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mined. The principles here involved are the same that have been dis- 
cussed above in connection with the yield tax. 1 Apart from the mat- 
ter of principle, however, the question is here largely one of interpre- 
tation of the German property-tax law. 

The value of this book, at least to students outside of Germany, 
would have been increased if the author had included some statistical 
material showing the actual amount of taxes paid by the German forests, 
both absolutely and in proportion to their income and capital values ; 
the proceeds received by the several governments from forest-taxation ; 
the relative burdens of taxation upon forests as compared with other 
kinds of wealth or other business enterprises, and so on. The omission 
of these facts, however, cannot fairly be called a defect, since they 
probably lay outside the scope of the author's plan. 

Dr. Weber's general attitude is one of fairness and impartiality. He 
wishes to have forests taxed equitably on the same basis as other kinds 
of wealth or business. He emphatically opposes the granting of special 
favors to forests by way of lower taxation, on whatever grounds urged. 
If the government wishes to encourage forestry, this should be done in 
some other way than by favors in taxation. This attitude seems to the 
reviewer entirely correct. 

While this book will of course not appeal to a large audience outside 

of Germany, all students who are interested in the problem of forest 

taxation, especially on its theoretical side, will recognize it as clearly 

the most important contribution that has yet been made to the subject. 

Fred Rogers Fairchild. 
Yale University. 

Theorie de Vitnpdt progressif. By LOUIS SURET. Paris, Felix 
Alcan, 1910. — 775 pp. 

In a ponderous tome of nearly eight hundred pages, M. Suret has 
brought together with great labor the definitions and opinions of many 
writers of many nationalities. He has set forth a century's views and 
theories regarding progressive taxation. He has discovered that there 
is great variation in definitions and in terminology, and that it is not 
always the same thing that passes under the same name. After reduc- 
ing the definitions which he has collected to four classes, he maintains 
that, in order to reach any conclusion regarding the laying of taxes, we 
must resort to graphics. Of the advantages of this method, he says : 

1 C/. Fairchild, "The Economic Problem of Forest Taxation," Yale Review, 
February, 1 909. 



